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Executive summary of technical report; 

» Evaluation of Hawaii's 3 on 2 Program has produced a great volume 
of information. Results are presented in three separate volumes. . 
Volume I, Technical Report details (a) th^, process used to evaluate the 
3 on 2 Program, (b) the data collection methods and analysis procedures 
used in the evaluation v-and(c) results, of -the data analysis.- 42^^^ 
Team Interpretations and f^econmepdations presents arguments for and 
against the 3 on 2 Program, wri tten by two opposing teams. Volume 
also includes each team's rebuttal to the opposing team's presentation. 
This Executive Summary provides a highly condensed overview of all 

•procedures, findings, interpretations and r6commendations_pre_sented in 

^olumes I and n_- volume consists of these sections: Description 

of the 3 on 2 Program; Overview of the Evaluation Study; Types of Infor- 
mation Gathered for the Evaluation; Summary of Major Findings; Summary 
of the Advocate Team',5 Interpretations ahd Recommendations; Summary of 
the Adversary Team' s Interpretations and Recofimendations . In the Interest 
of brevity, no sJmmary of the two teams' rebuttals is presented in. this 
volume. 

\ 

Descript'ion of the 3 on 2 Program 
Creation of the 3 on 2 Program 

-1 — ; ' ' 

Conference Committee Report No. 3 of the 1968 Hawaii State Legis-la- 
turi encouraged the Department of Education to be^in a new program: the 
"K-3" Progran^, or, as, it is now called, the "3 on 2" Program. An excerpt 
^rom the report reads as f-ollows: * ' ^ , 

The Conmitt^e commends attention to a new -program which 
<;oru:entrates attention to the earTy years of schooling. 
The plan would put thr^e teachers where two a re. now 



assigned, so that three co-equal workers are with two 
classrooms. Two grade levels must be Involved with 
each team of three, such as K-1, or 2-3. If the 
' arrangement of the thfee teachers for two classes Is 
afforded, the stage would be -set for team-teacfjing In 
one dimension and ungraded activities In the o|her* 
to meet Individual, experiences ... . 

The 3 on 2 Program 1s an organizational and operational concept 
rather than an instructional prograin. According to the report,, assigning 
three teachers" to * class of between 53 and 62 stude*nts would free 
teachers to conduct large- or small-group Instruction, or to work with 
pupils individually. Other potential benefits mentioned in the report 
include opportunity for teacher preparation periods, duty-free lunch 
periods, counseling time, attention to gifted pijpils, and the benefit of 
the combined 'special competencies of three teachers, 

3^ on 2 Program Goal 

- The goal of the 3 on 2 Program is to maximize the intellectual, 
social, efTidtionaTand physical growth of students by providing for 
greater frrcHvidual ization through the team approach to teaching. 

Program Objectives 

The 3 on 2 Program has four major objectives lis.ted in the 3 on 2 . 
Administrative Guide and Implementation Handbook (1968). These appear 
in Table 1. 

In addition to these four major objectives, the "3 on 2 Program 
[focuses] on improvement of instruction through individualization of 
instruction and the team. approach to teaching" (Administrative Guide 
and Implementation F^andbook, 1968). 
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• 3 on 2 Proqrtffl pbjtctlvtl 



3 on 2 Pro^riw OWtctlvf 


Tbt objtctlvt hii b«#n ii>tt whtn tht 
studtnt dMOnttrittI tht ability to: 


1. To iCQUlC* tMttIc 
iMmlnqs 


t Apply knOMltdot and skills acquired In all 
Sut4tct artts to fitanlnqful tl^ittlons 


2. To dtvtlop iutonoiny 
In Ittmlna 

-(5*)f-(11rtct1on) 


t Adhtrt to c1tssroo« mtnaqtrntnt proctdurts 
stt cooptratlvtly by ttachtrs and studtnts 

"t"Stltct"mitirtili^ictlvUlii"tnd~i^ioui*cii~ 
that win htlp him obtain such objtctlvts 

t Atttnd to task to attain objtctlvts 

t Partlclpatt In tht tvaluatlon of his own 
proaram 


3. To dtvtlop i m^rt 
rtillstic and 
poiltlvt 
stlf-conctpt 


t Undtntand his rolt as an Individual .In 

rtlatlonship |o othtrs 
t Stt hlmstlf as a capabit rtadtr» wr1ttr» 

sptaktr, computtr, ttc ... 
t Acctpt hlnrftlf Just as ht Is • 
t Exptrltnct succtss In tasks btinq ptrformtd 


4r~To' titabMsh 
satisfying 
Inttrptrsontl 
rtlatlonshlDi 


t Show acctpta net or 11 kino of othtrs* oldtr ^ 

or younqtr, tht samt aat» and of both stxts 
t Cooptratt with othtrs 
t Htlp Othtrs ■ 

t Acctpt htlp froffi othtrs whtn aoproprlatt 
t CofTwnunlcatt his fttllngs optnly 



Overview of the Evaluation Study 

The evaluation study was initiated at the-request Of the Hawaii 
Department of Education. In response to this request, NWREL submitted ■ 
a workplan which was subsequently approved by the Department and the • 
State Board of Education. The evaluation was to be summative in nature, 
providing the Department of Education and the Bpard of Education infor- 
mation about the effectiveness of the *3 on 2 Program. Department' 
officials requested' that self-contained classrooms be used as a compara- 
tive benchmark against which to contrast attainment of 3 on 2 Program 
goals, therefore, comparisons are n^ade between 3 on 2 and self-contained 
classrooms throughout this evaluation.* I.t should be stressed, however, 



that this is noX an evaluation of the self-contained classroom structure. 
The focus of the present evaluation is on 3 on 2 and variables relevant 
* to its evaluation. Different variables would nee(^ to be added if a 
comprehensive evaluation of the self-contained classroom were desired. 

Description of the Evaluation Process 

Several alternative approaches to conducting the evaluation were 
considered and discussed with the Department. An advocate-adversary 
evaluation approach was selected as best suited to provide the range of 
Information needed by the- Department. y 

In this ^ipproach to evaluation, two independent^ teams examine the 
program. The Advocate Team focuses on the program'^ mferl'ts, and, as Its 
name implies* becomes the advocate of the program. The Adversary Team 
Concentrates on identifying tKe program's weaknesses and limitations, 
becoming in effect the progx^m's opponent. The results presented by 
the tw6 teams, when considered together, should represent all positive 
and negative characteristics of t)ie program and thus portray the program 
as accurately and completely as possible. A summary of the results and 
recommendations of each team is to be presented orally and in written 
fprm to Department of Education administrators who make program decisions. 

The advantages inherent in the advocate-adversary approach and its 
particular relevance in the 3 on 2 evaluation were well stated by State 
Superintendent Charles G. Clark in a recent presentation: 

# 

For those individuals who may not.be familiar with the 
advocate-adversary approach, under this approach one 
team of evaliiators will prepare a complete case and 
present "the arguments for continuing the 3 on 2. 
Another team will prepare a case and offer arguments 
"* against the program*. My recommendation to'the &oard 

of Education on the future of the program follows soon 
^ after the presentations. 

\ 

4 

erJc ; • lo 
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Two factors led me to select this approaoh. The. ' 
first was to obtain the most objective* and complete 
evaluation of the program. The usual approach to , 
program evaluation calls for the same individual or ■ ; 

individuals to examine the program In terms of its 
strengths, weaknesses -and limitations. This some- 
times results in the personal biases of the evaluators 
creeping into the evaluation, even though all evalu- 
ators scrupulously guard against it. With two teams 

investigating and then reporting on previ6usly ^ 
agreed-upon areas--one team arguing for the program 

and another team .arguing against the program with * 

neither team collaborating with the others--! , fel t 
that those unintentional biases could be minimized, 
if not neutralized, by the opposing team. 

A second factor for choosing this approach was a . 
personal one. 'The typical evaluation report contains 
policy recommendations that are issued by the evalua- 
tors. While this arrangement is not all that bad, in 

the case of 3 on 2 I felt that the evaluators stipuld > 

concentrate all of their resources and attention on 

an, examination of the facts and issues connected with 

the program. Speculating on key policy decisions ^ 

connected within the 3 on 2 is a matter which I felt 

should be left to me and my staff. (Charles G. Clark, 

"The Major Policy Issues and Program Implications 

Surrounding the 3 on 2 Evaluation," paper presented to 

the Executive Committee of the Western Regional 

Interstate Planning Project, December 15, 1976. Pp. 4-5) 

Teams for the advocate-adversary approach . It was felt that all 
team members should be experienced evaluators, and that teams should be 
evenly balanced in terms of measurement skills, data analysis and inter- 
^ viewing skills, and knowledge of Hawaii's educational system. It was 
also decided that teams of four members each woulcTbe appropriate, 
given the workload and available budget. Team efforts were to be coordi- 
nated by two codirectors, neither of whom was a team member. Once team 
members were selected and assigned to teams to achieve the desired 

,/ 

balance, teams were randomly assigned to the advocate and adversary 
positions by the toss of a coin at a joint meeting, Te^m members were 
assigned as 'fol lows t 
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Advocate Team 

' * '■ 

W. James Popham, Un1vers1 ty. of Cal1for*n1a (los Angeles) 
* ' Dale Carlson, CaHfornia Department'of Education 
Thomas* R. Owens, NWREL 
,. ' > Michael; D. Hiscox, NWREL . 

Adversary Tegm 

Arliss L. Roaden, Tennessee Technological University 
W. Todd Rogers, University of Bri;:ish Columbi|5i- 

' William -J. Wright, NWRElI 

Thomas Sachse, NWREL^ ^ 

The project codirectors were Dean H. Nafziger ahd Blaine R. Worthen 
of NWREL; as neutral arbitrators, they were responsible for overall 
leader^+iip and administra\ion of the study.. Selection of all team 
members, incViidjrtg NWREL staff, was Qontifigent on Department o^-^ucation 



approval . . ' , 

' In order to stay Within the budget, jt was decided»'at the outset 
that the two teams would- not be able to^^elop evaluation de'Sighs and 
undertake data collection activities independently. Therefore, the 

evaluation design and instruments to collect desired dat-a were jointly' 

■ • »* ■ ■ ' 

agreed upon by both teams in advance. Dat^ were collected through 
cooperative efforts of both teams, working under the direction of the 
project codirectors, and all data were made available to both teaifls. 



\ 



^Dr. Wrighl resigned in September 197^ to assume a new administrative 
position within NWREL and was replaced by Dr. Kim, Yap. 

^Mr. Sachse resigned in September 1976 to pursue doctoral studies at 
Stanford University and was replaced by Ms. Jeri Benson. 
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' . Tvpes>of Information Collected for the EvaTuation 

. ■ ^ i 

Many kinds of Information were neediw to gain a completti accurate 
pictureof the 3 on 2 Program and Its" effects on students. In many 
cases information about self-contained classrooms was gathered for pur- 
poses of comparison. The types of data gathered related to (a)- academic 
achievement of 3 (Jn 2 'classroom students as compared to self-contained 
classroom studentsHb) attitudes of 3 on 2 students regarding school, 
learning, and themselves as compared ^O'^the attitudes^of self-contained 
classroom students; (c) opinions of state executives. Department' of • 
Education-officials, principals, teachers, parents, and other interesjted 
citizens about the 3 on 2 Program^ (d) absentee rate of ^on 2 teachers 
as -compared to self-contiinec^ classroom teachers;"(e) costs associated 
with 3 on 2 dTa^room's as compared to self-contained classrooms; 
(f) individualization and teaming characteristics' of 3 on 2 classrooms; 
and (g) legal and departmental mandates that have guided ther development 
-of the 3 on 2 Program. 

The specific types of data collected in each .of these categot*ies . 
are sunwiarized below; more details are available in Volume I. Technical 
Report . 

Academic Achievement Information 

t The academic achievement of a sample of 869 third arade 3 on 2 ' • 
students (50 classrooms) and 534 third grade self-contained students 
(35 classrooms) was measured in spring 1976 and compared. Eacti 
student in the sample had been it^ one kind of classroom (3 on 2 or 
self-contained) for at least three years since kindergarten. 
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All students- were given four pawcts of the Comprehensive Tests of- 
Basic Sk111s--Read1ng Vocabulary, Reading Comprehension, M«the- 
matlcs Computation, and Mathematics Concepts and Appl 1«at1ons. 

Th^ sample was /scl^ntlf leal ly drawn so that an accurate estimate of 
academic achievement cpuld be obtained for students In each* type • . 

of cla$$room,<and so th|^ the students- socioeconomic status, 

.... ^ 

enrollment In the Hawaii English Program, and type of school would ^ 
not affect the results. Also, the t^st scores were analyzed In 
such a way that students' general acacemic ability {as opposed to 
achievement) would not Irtappropriately influence the results: 

t In Fall 1976 evaluators measured and compared the academic achieve- 
' ment of a sample comprising 456 fourth graders who, during K through 
.3, fiSKl been in 3 on 2 classes for at least three years, and 349 
fourth graders who, during K through 3, had been in self-contained 
Masses forAt least three years. 

All students were given one of two forms of a criterion referenced 
test developed for the evaluation. Together these two fomjp 
measured performance on six mathematics objectives and six reading 
objectives selected by Department curriculum specialists as impor- 
tant for Hawaii children. 

These students were scientifically sampled from the students who 
had been tested the previous spring when they were third graders. 
Therefore, the potential effects of students' socioeconomic status,- 
enrollment in Hawaii English. Program, and school type on the results ^ 
were avoided through the 'Sampling techniques, and the potential 
effect of students' academic ability was avoided through the method 
of analysis. • * 



• The. academic per*?on!iance of a sample . of 657 sixth grade students 
(257 had been in 3 on 2 for three years and 400 had been in self- 
containe'd classes for thVee years) was measured in Fall 1976 in 
order to determine if the 3 on y2 Program had any measurable long- 
term effects. All students were given five parts of the Stanford . 
Achievement Test, Intermediate Level U, Form A: Vocabulary, 
Reading Comprehersion ,y Mathematics Computation, Mathematics Goncepts 
and Mathematics Applications. 

Y 

Student Attitudes 



1 



Attitudes of the same students who were in the third grade acad^ic j 

achievement test sample were measured ^in Spring 1976 and compared. 

Students were given three scales of the School Sentiment Index-- 

. General, Social 'structure and Climate, Authority and Control; 

three scales of the Self Appraisal Inventory--General , Peer, and 

- \ 

•School; and the Me and School Inventory. 

\ 

In Fall 1976 ^valuators measured and compared the attitudes of a ^ 
sample comprising 257 sixth graders who, during K through 3, had 
spent three or more years in 3 on 2 classes, and 400 sixth grade 
students who, during K through 3, had spent three or more years 
in self-contained classes. 

The same students who were in the sixth grade fall acddemic achieve^j^ ' 
ment test sample received the attitude inventories. 



Opinions About 3 on 2 

t Nearly 300 personal interviews were conducted by evaluation team 
members. Detailed notes from the interviews were made available 
to all evaluators to familiarize them with the history of 3 on 2, 
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and the range of current perceptions regaVdlng the program. To 
ensure ihtervi.ewees' anonymity, Interview dataware not reported In 
ttj^is evaluation. However, tlhose data have been extremely useful in 
identifying issues ancl variables for further investigation. For 
ex^ijiplQ, a )najority of the questionnaire itdms described in this 
.report were posed to investigate variables and assertions suggested 
during interview^/. lii addition, some interviewees" pro|Tded leads 
to other Sources .ij^f information or helped to verify ^e accuracy 
of data fcollectec! through" other means. 

The number and types of persons interviewed are shown 1n Tables 2 

/ 

/ - ■ • 

/ 

I TABLE 2 ^ 

Number of frtttrvitwi with School Administrators, 
} SUff and Parents: By District 



i 

OistrMct 


District 
Supt. or 
Deputy 


Principal s 


Curriculum 
Specialists 


r— 

Teachtrs 


Parents 


Honolulu 


1 . 


14 




21 


7 


Lteward 


1 


2 




18 


6 


Windward 


1 


6 




39 


14 


Central 


1 


3 




jy 


10 


Maui 


1 


2 






6 


Kauai 




2 




12 


6 


Hawaii . 


1 


6 




15 


3 


TOTAL 


8 


35 




146 


52 




NuMbvr of Inttrvim with Stttt Offklali |ind Othtrt 



C«tt9ory 



• Numbtr of 
In'ttryltwf 



SUtt (iov#nim«nt Off1c1«U (Cxtcutlvt or LtgljUtlvt) 
Boird of Education H«mb«rJ • 
Otp«rtii>tnt of EdOcttlon AdKlnlttrtton ^nd Staff 

. Formtr._Dtp»rt}niint_of_E^uCjLt1^^^ Qf fj c1«l» 

Union Rtpr«jtnt*tivt» 
Prtsi Rtprtf^tttlvti 
H1gh«r Educitlon Rtpristntatlvtj 



3 
7 

23 
4 



4 
3 
4 



48 \ 
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Six- public meetings were held In Spring 1976 to allow Interested 
persons throu^out the state to offer opinions about the 3 on 2 
'■ Program to members. of the evaluation team. The location of 
meetings was planned to enable persons fr6m all Islands and dlktr1cts_ 
to offer testimony! Table. 4 suninarlzes the location and attendance 
for each meeting. 

/ TABLE 4 

Public Mtttingj Htld In r^ty 19T6 



District ' 


Date 


Approximate 

Number 
Attendlnq 


"Evaluation 
Mtipbtr($) 
Atttnding 


Location 


Honolulu 


May 


12 


52'' 


Popham 
Roadtn 


McKinlty High School 
(Honolulu) 


Letward and 
Ctntral ^ 
(combintd) 


May 


12 


80 


- Nafzigtr 


Ptarl City 
Eltmtnttry 
(Ptarl City) 


Windward 


May 


12 


100 


HiSCOX 
Wright 


Btnjamin Parker 
School (Kantoht) 


Maul 


May 


12 


40 


Owtns 
Sachst 


Wal 1 uku Elt(ntntary 

(^ailuku) 


Hawaii 


May 


12 


f » . 


Carlson 
Roqtrs 


Walakea Elementary 

(Hllo) 


Kauai 


May 


13 


15 


Popham 
Roadtn 
Worthtn 


Wilcox Elfmtntary 
(L1hue) 
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In Spring 1976, teachers; prl/icipals, and parents were asked 'their 
opinionf .of 3 on 2; a separate survey ques tlophalt;^ was given to 
each of the three gpo^s. Questionnair^*were ^signed tb cover all\ 
major asffects of the 3 on t Program, and, desalte differe/>ces 
among the three questionnaires, there was a>^o) considerable cownon- 
ality. of information obtained^ across the ^mree groups. 

Questionnaires c#1 |ed for information' on th6 following'topics: 

I. Goals of 3 on 2 and self-cpntained classrooms 

^ ;'■ ■ . . >■ 

• 2. Unique in^tructiona? opportunities within 3 on 2 
i di^ 9e'lf -contained classrooms 

3. Perceived ^ic^demic progress by students 1n 3 on 2 and 
Self-contafned classrooms 

4. Perceivecf affective and psychomotor progress by students ^ 
in^3 on 2 and self-contained classro(^s 

5. Perceived progress in other areas affected by schopling 
by students in 3 on 2 and self-contained classroom's 

6. Types of students for which the 3, on 2 or self-contained 
' cl assroom organi zation is preferable 

7. Parent involvement in the assigoment of students to 
classrooms 

8. ^ Implementation of 3 on 2 

9. Parent involvement in classrooms 

10, In-service training for teachers and principals 

II. Teachers' preferences regarding classroom ^rgani zation 

12. Strengths and weaknesses of the 3 on 2 Program 

13. Suggestion^ for improving the 3- on 2 Program if it were 
, continued 
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Questionnaires were sent to all K 'through 3 teachers in the state 
(2,379) and 7^5 perci/^t returned them. AIT elementary principals 
• (175)'Mn the state received the questionnaires, and 82.3 percent 

I. ; ■■ ■ ■ ■ ^. ■ ■ ' * \ 

returned them. And, a s^ple of 1,897 parents selected to represent 
• every classroom ir\ the state were sent the par'ent questionnair>es; 
50.8 percent returned them. 

f In Fall 197(5 a sample of second aad third grade 3 on 2 teachers and 
third grade sel f~contained classroom teachers were given question- 
naires sol1cit1«g their views about the following: 

1. Amount of teaching time spent in various activities 

2. Range of options available for various teaching tasks 

3. Confidence in carrying out teacher tasks 

4. Individualization and student self-direction 

5. Their own clas^ooms 

6. Their own studerfts 

These questionnaires were sent to all teachers whose classrooms were 
included in the spring academic achievement testing. In all, 222 
questionnaires were mailed; the response rate was 65.3 percent. 

• In Fall 1976 a' questionnaire was seitt to a sample of fourth grade 

teachers who each yearr" teach, students coming out of both types of 

classrooms. They were questioned on-- 

1. Their recommendations for 3 on 2 in the future, and 

■ 2. The relative performance of 3 on 2 and self-contained 
classroom students. 

In all, a total of 148 questionnaires were mailed; the response 
rate was 81 percent. 
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• Information comparing th« ab$eftt»«1$m rates of a sairtpU of 3 oh ? 
and -ielf-contained cTassro<jm teachers was bbtalne^d frtHii Department 
files. The sample consisted of teachers whose classrooms were 
included in the spring academic achievement testing. 

Cost Data ' . ^ 



I Information on costs of the 3 on 2 Program were obtained from 

DetJartment records and through irtterviews with Department officials. 
These data Included operational costs for 1975-1976 and projected 
costs for 1976-1977. 

• Costs for converting 3 on 2 classrooms into self-contained class- 

rooms were determined. 
♦ 

f Costs comparing' special Hawaii English Program costs for 3 on 2 
and self-containe(i classrooms were also obtained. 

f ^1 coU figures and the means by .which they were derived were 
officially verified by the Department of Education. 

Classroom Characteristics 

t Detailed observations of classrooms were made separately by the 
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Advocacy team, Adversary team, and a' specialist in open educati 
and team teaching. TabJ-e 6 summarizes the number and type of 

■classrooms observed by es^ch team and by the specialist. Classrooms 
were randomly selected from throughoutr the sta-t^ for observation 
by the Adversary Team and the specialist. The Advocate Team, 

'observed exemplary classrooms which were recommended by District 
curriculum special ists' and which had high achievement test scores. 
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F indings 

• ■ ■ 

The major findings of the evaluation are suimiarlzed briefly In this 
section. Only thffse results that bear directly on the-S on 1 Program 
are reported here. Other fj^lngs. such as differences that might occur 
among socioeconomic groups or between classrooms which do and do not 
employ the Hawaii English Program, are purposely omitted. It Is Impor- 
tant to emphasize that variables such as socioeconomic status and partlc- 
(pation 1n the Hawaii English Program were%ta1fted 1n the analysis only 
for a statistical purpose: ^to eradicate any iji^luerice they might have 
, on the results" of the 3 pn 2 ?.toqrm. 

Further detail s regarding these f-fndlmjs are available In Volume I, 

.? 

■ s - 

Technical Report . 
Academic Achievement 

• On the Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills, academic achievement 

for third graders in self-contained classrooms was greater than for 
• students in, 3 on, 2 classrooms in Reading Vocabulary and Reading 
Comprehension. No differences were found in Mathematics^ Computation 
and Mathematics Concepts and Applications. 

i" 

t For fourth grade students, the criterion-referenced test revealed 
no overall differences between students who had been in 3 on 2 
classrooms and those who had been in self-contained classrooms. 
However, within socioeconomic groups there were contradictory 
results. Of the low socioeconomic students, those in self-contained 
classrooms performed better on two subtests (Selecting Examples and 
Synonyms to Match Contextual Definitions and Fractional Numerals 
■ and Number VJords), and of the high sotioeconomic students, those 
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In 3 on 2 classes performed better, However, on each of two sub- 

-■^ ? , ■ 

' tests testing other objectives (Or(^r1ng Cardinal Number*s and - 

1 

Addition with Two Digit Numerals) ,^th1s pattern was exactly reversed. 

• Academic achievement of sixth grade students on the Stanford 
Achievement Test revealed no difference between 3 on 2 students and 
self-contained classroom students. 

• ■ ' ^' 

• In summary, because of the very few differences found among the many 
comparisons made, it was concluded that no meaningful differences 

v 

exist in academic achievement between 3 on 2 and self-contained 
classroom students. 

Student Attitudes 
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t At the third grade level, students In 3 on 2 classrooms had a more 
positive "general school sentiment" than students' In self-contained 
classrooms. No overall differences were found between the two 
groups on the\ other s^x student attitude scales. However, among all 
students of middle socioeconomic status, 3 on 2 students had a more 
positive general self-appraisal t^an their counterparts in self- 
' contained classes. And for high socioeconomic students, students 
In self-contained classrooms exhibited a irore positive self-appraisal 

At the sixth grade level, no overall differences in student atti- . 
tudes were found on the seven subscale»-between 3 on 2 students and 
those who had been in self-contained classrooms in earlier years. 
Among students of low socioeconomic status, ^hose who had been in 
3 on 2 classrooms showed higher scores than self-contained class- 
room students on the Peer Self Appraisal Scale and the Authority 
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and Control SchQpl Sentiment Index. Within middle and high 



socioeconomic groups, students from 3 on 2 and self -contained _ ♦ 
classes had similar scores. 

• In summary, becau;se of /the very few differences foOnd among the 
comparisons, it was concluded that no meaningful d1fferencesj_ex1st 
In.student attitudes between 3 on 2 and self-conta1hed„. classroom. 
students. 

Opinions About 3 on 2 . 

Teachers and principals generally agreed on classroom goals regard- 

less of the type of classroom. However, 3 on 2 teachers more 

frequently cited the following goals: 

Peer tutoring 
Individualized learning 
One-to-one teacher to pupil instruction 
. * Small group Instruction 

Instruction in the physical sciences 
Flexibility In using classroom space 
- Parent conferences / 

« 

• Principals indicated there were no differences between 3 on 2 and 
self-contained classes regard^g parent complaints, interfaculty 

\ cooperation, or discipline problems. 

• 3 on 2 teachers- more than self-contained classroom teachers 

^^^-^ believed that tochers with whom they worked close.l|/ were effective 
in cooperative planning, team teaching, sharing teaching techniques, 
using one another's strengths, and sharing learning materials. 
Also, 3 on 2 teachers more than self-contained classroom teachers 
believed that the 3 on 2 Program helped teachers work together as 
a team, promoted chances for professional growth, and allowed 
teachers to share ideas on the most effective way to^each a child. 

18 
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Principals also believed that the 3 on 2 Pr^am helped teachers 
work together as a team, promoted chances for profess-ional growth 
and al lowed" teachers to share ideas on effective teaching. 
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In most areas, principals perceived no part icipjliff -difference 
between the academic progress of .students in 3 on, 2 classrooms and- 
those in self-contained classrooms. In the areas of arithmetic, 
science, music, and social studies, 3 on 2 teachers rated their 
stydents higher than self-contained classroom teachers rated their • 
students. ' 

Teachers r^ted the progress of students in 3 on 2 and self- 
contained classrooms equally in exercising self-control, taking 
an interest in school, getting along with others, and developing a 
more positive self-concept. Principals indicated no difference in 
taking an interest in school. However, principals were divided 
between favoring 3 on 2 and indicating no difference regarding 
developing self-control, developing a more positive self-concept, 
and getting along with others. 

Also, 3 on 2 teachers rated their students' j>rogress in physical 
education ^hi^her than did self-contained classroom teachers, but 
principals believed that all students progressed equally in physical 
education^ 

Teachers rated 3 on 2 and self-contained classroom children about 
equally on progress in becoming an independent learner, but the 
majority of principals believed that 3 on 2 students progressed 
more in becoming an independent learner. More than 3 on 2 class- 
room teachers, self-et^tained classroom teacTiers indicated that 
their students used time wisely. All parents, regardless of tr 
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type of classroom in which their children were enroUed rated 
their Children moderate to high ih self-control, ability to 
conmunicate, ability to express feelings openly and honestly, 
ability to relate. to their brothers and sister^, and ability to 
use time wisely. ' . 

I. 

Teachers, principals, and parents did not agree about tjhe types of 
students for whom 3 on 2 was appropriate. Principals "indicated 
that 3 on 2 and self-contaf ned classrooms were appropriate for all 
students. Many parents indicated that 3 on 2 may be Inappropriate 
for students who lack self-direction, but rated both types of class- 
rooms as appropriate for other students. Teachers of both 3 on 2 
and self-contained* classrooms were divided b'etween saying 3 on 2 
was not appropriate and that both types of classrooms were appropri-/ 
ate for children with learning disabilities, chll'dren with short 
attentions, and children wHp lack self-direction. Self-contained 
classroom teachers were divided about the appropriateness of 3 on 2 
for shy children and kindergarten children. Otherwise, teachers 
rated children as appropriate for both types of classrooms. 

The majority of teachers of self-contained classrooms indicated 
that students with learning problems were most often assigned to 
self-contained classrooms, although most principals and 3 on 2 
teachers said that these student^ were equally divided among types- 
of classrooms. 

Parents' preferences for the type of classroom .they wanted for their 
children were dependent on the type of classroom in which their 
children were already enrolled. Varents of 3 on 2 students preferrec^ 
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to have thelr'chlldren remain in 3 on 2; parents of self-contained 
classroom students preferred to have their children remain in self- 
contatned classrooms; and parent? with children in both types of 
classrooms were divided in their preferences. A majority of parents 
and about half of the teachers Indicated that parents were not 
given a choice of whether their children would be in a 3 on 2 or 
self-contained classroom. However, a slight majority of _pr1ncipal s . 
said that parents were given a choice, although principals said 
that parent involvement in making assignments to classrooms was not 
adequate. 

Mo?t teachers and principals felt that leadership from the state 
and districts for the implementation of 3 on 2. was Inadequate. 
There was confusion about responsibility for adopting 3 on 2 in 
individual schools; teachers believed their principals were respon- 
sible, but principals indicated they did not know who was responsibl 
Also, principals and 3 on 2 teachers did not believe that they had 
been a-dequately involved in developing guidelines for 3 on 2. At 
the same time, principals and 3 on 2 teachers overwhelmingly agreed 
that principals had supported 3 on 2 teams. 

Most 3 or 2 teachers felt the program was not too expensive; about 
half of the self-contained classroom teachers said it was; and 
principals were divided in their responses. 

, The type of class in which , their children were enrolled did not 
affect the frequency with which parents said they attended PTA, 
parent-teacher conferences, or other school activit*ies, or helped 
their children with homework. 
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Principals and teachers' of 3 on 2 classrooms most often attended 
In-service workshops. Principals and 3 on 2 teachers were generally 
divided about whether In-service training was adequate or Inadequate 
Self-contained classroom teachers were least likely to rate It 
adequate. Those workshops rated highest were on Interpersonal 
relationships, improving self-direction, Hawaii English Program 
training, and Improving children's self-concept. In-serv Ice work- 
shops least often rated as effective were Department of Education 
sponsored 3 on 2 orientation workshops. 

Most 3 on 2 teachers indicated that they would prefer to teach in 
a 3 on 2 classroom; most self-contained classroom teachers indicated 
that they would prefer to teach in a self-contained classroom, but 
with a full- or part-time aide. Both groups would feel some disap- 
pointment if forced to teach in the opposite type of classroom from 
.their present one. 

Principals, 3 on 2 teachers, and parents generally did not agree 
with self-contained classroom teachers about the strengths and 
Weaknesses of 3 on 2. However, the majority'of all teachers and 
principals believed that 3 on 2 students could find at least one 
adult with whom" to get along,- that 3 on 2 children had opportunity 
to learn from each other, that there was a greater variety of 
learning mater*ials in 3 on 2 classes, that teacher absences did not 
"interfere with instruction, and that teachers could get other 
ideas before taking action. Parents believed that shy children and 
thgse with learning problems got lost in 3 on 2 classes. 

s 
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If they were able to choose hpw to use money presently designated 
for 3 on 2, principals and 3 on 2 teacher!^^ would most often' choose 
to maintain 3 on 2, although some would choose to revise the program. 
Self-contained classroom teachers would choose to reduce class 
Vslze In self-contained classes or provide for specialists. The 

« 

majority of people In each group felt that It was^at least somewhat 
Importaht to maintain 3 on 2 and -self-contained classrooms as options 

A common theme from Interviews with principals and teachers, 
testimonies at public meetings, and written comments by teachers is 
that compatibility of personalities and philosophies among members 
of a 3 on 2 teaching team is crucial to the success of that team. 

Teachers of 3 on 2 spent less time instructing tf}e total class than 
did self-cqVitained classroom teachers, but there w^ nq substantial 
difference in the time allot'ted to small group instruction. 
Individual instruct,ion, individual counseling, supervising seat wOrV, 
counseling with parents, preparing lesson plans, record keeping, 
and assessment of pupils. 

Most selKcontained classroom and 3 on 2 teachers felt they had a 

if 

large range of instructional techniques available to them. Self- 
contained classroom teachers more frequently indicated a great 

id 

range of available disciplinary procedures and 3 on 2 teachers more 
frequently noted a wide range of options for evaluating students. 

Most teachers, regardless of classroom type, felt confident about 
their teaching ability. And almost all were willing to ask other 
teachers for ideas or assistance. 

f 
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When ask^d to describe their classrooms, 3 on 2 and self-contained 

* 

classroom teachers responded-Yimilarly. When ea\^' group chose a 
list of descriptive adjectives, 3\pn 2 teachers described their 
students as active, friendly, interested, and outgoing; self- 
contained classroom teachers described their students as active, 
curious and friendly. 

(J^st teachers, regardless of classroom type, agreed that it was 
possible and important tp individualize instruction in the primary 
grades. However, more 3 on 2 teachers than self-contained classroom 
teachers supported these ideas. Further, most felt that schools 
should promote self-directed learning, and that not all students 
should receive the same Instruction. ' • " 

Of the fourth grade teachers surveyed, slightly fewer than half 
believetl, that 3 on 2 should bp maintained at its present level or 

^^^^^ 

expandea, or that it was important to retain 3 on 2 as an option 
for all students. At the same time, a large majority of the fourth 
grade teachers believed that it was very important to have self- 
contained classrooms as an available option for all students. If 
given a choice in how to use the money allocated to 3 on 2, fourth 
grade teachers most frequently said they would reduce class size 
or provide teaching specialists. 

In comparing former 3 on 2 and self-contained classroom students, 
the majority of fourth grade teachers cited no major differences. 
However, a large 'minori ty believed that former self-contained 
classroom students were better prepared in reading and mathematics, 
used their time better, and that former 3 on 2 students misbthaved 
more frequently. 
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Abstntxism of TtdCh»rs 

f No difftrences In absenteeism were found between 3 on 2 and self- 

contained cla^ssroom teachers. 



Cost Data 

• The estimated operational cost for the 3 'on 2 Prpgram above the 
cost of educating the same students In self-contained classrooms 
wa s $8,877 ,549^0^ the 1975- iT scho"or7ear a n~d~ $10^ m. 468 ~for" the 
1976-77 school year. Some savings In materials costs,- especially 
when Jiawall English Program materials were not needcfd, was realized 
in 3 on 2 classrooms. 

The current cost of converting two self-contained classrooms Into 
one 3 on 2 classroom Is approximately $6,000. The cost of con- 
verting a^ on 2 classroom Into two self-contained classrooms Is 
about $5,000. Presently there are a number of empty classrooms 1n * 
elementary schools throughout the state, and about 25 percent of 
■ the 3 on 2 students could be moved Into self-contained classes vtlth' 
/r\Q conversion costs. 

Classroom Characteristics^ . • * 

• Information from cl asTrobn^^bservatlons and Interviews with teachers 
suggested that 3 on 2 teachers\exh1b1 ted a higher than ustral degree 
of teaming. At the same time, In some cases , sel f-contained classroom 
teachers joined with other self-contained teachers in order to 
effect team teaching. Regarding individual ization of instruction, 
there seems to be confusion about the way individualization should 

be done. The Hawaii English Program seem§ to contribute more to 
individualization of instruction than do guidelines for 3 on 2. 
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Th« rtcoiiiT»nd«]tlon$ arki concruilon b«td ufk^^^ finding^ art 

given In the remainder of this voli 
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PREFACE * 

The authors of this report were assigned the ta?k of serving as 
advocates of the Instructlonalprogram being evaluated. They perceived 
their assignment, consistent with the adversarial evaluation model • 
being employed, to defend the merits of that program as vigorously as 
possible on the basis of available evidence, logic, etc. It should be 

recognized, therefore,-that the positions- e*xpre$sed-1n-the-fol lowing 

pages may not represent the Individual or collective views of the 
writers. 
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Hawaii's 3 on 2 Program reprtsents th« most ambitious attempt ev«r 
seen in American educational history to create a team-taught, flexible, 
and individual ized instructional program for primary grade children. 
Never before has an entire state attempted to instill a comparable instruc 
tional scheme designed to upgrade the quality ot-its instructional program 
for primary grade children. 

Self rCon ta ined Cra'sses and the 3 oh 2 Program " 

The inherent limitations of. the self-contained classroom are well 
known: the unlikelihood of all children relating well to the same adult; 
the difficulty of the teacher's giving adequate attention to childrefi who 
need special help; the need for the teacher to be an "expert" in all sub- 
ject matter fields; and the lack of flexibility in organizing the children 
into various groups for different types of learning. 

It was because of these builtin liabilities that Hawaii's educational 
architects initiated a major instructional reform in 1968 to improve the 
quality of education in the primary grades. In brief, the Hawaii 3 on 2 
Program created a large number of team teaching situations in which three 
teachers wer^ assigned to two classes of primary children. This report 
constitutes one segment of a systematic attempt to evaluate the merits of 
that program. It was prepared by an adversarial team whose responsibility 
was to defend the merits of the Hawaii 3 on 2 Program. 

Information and Conclusions 

A wide variety of techniques and sources were used to determine the 
value of the Hawaii 3 on 2 Program. Our team spent hours talking to 
people in Hawaii who were close to the program. We interviewed teachers, 
'parents, administrators, children, legislators, interested citizens. 
Department of Education officials, and a host of other assorted folks who 
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had views on the program. We observed classes, botn 3 on 2 ahd self- 
contained. We gathered questionnaire data from teachers, parents, and 
administrators. We gave achievement* tests of -many kinds to children -.In 
3 on 2 and self-contained classes. We administered attitude inventories 
to those youngsters to find out how they felt about self-contained and 
3 on 2 classes. ' i • 

As all of this Information began to accumulate, the data led us 
Inescapably to the following conclusions: 

J. The Hawaii Z on 2 Program, while oapabte of being improved, is 
aurvently functioning effectively to the educationoCt benefit of 
meet yoKngeter& it now serves. 

2. The Hawaii 2 on 2 Program is functioning effectively because of 
its unique instructional features. 

3. Citizens of Hawaii should be singularlj^, proud of the Hawaii 

S on 2 Program and strive to strengthen the excellence of this 
high visibility educational reform as an option for the children 
and teachers of Hawaii. 

The Hawaii 3 on 2 Program is Functioning Effectively 

The opinions of 130 principals, 1,749 teachers, and 905 parents 
re'garding the effectiveness of the Hawaii 3 on 2 Program, as collected via 
questionnaires, offer considerable" support for the contention that the 
program is functioning effectively. All three groups were asked to 
respond to a key question, namely, "Should the 3 on 2 program be (1) ex-- 
panded, (2) maintained at its present level, (3) reduced, or (4)' elimina- 
ted?" Whether or not the group has anji- special involvement or personal 
stake in the 3 on 2 program, at least 50 percent of each group want either 
{q expand 3 on 2 ot maintain it at its present level . For some subgroups 
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the proportions are considerably higher; principals range from 70 to 90 
percent. Indeed, over 50 percent of the teachers of self-contained 
classes want to expand or maintain the program. A solid 86 percent of 
the teJWiers of 3 on 2 classes also wish to maintain or expand the pro- 
gram. In view of this resounding support ftom the professionals who know 
^t best, the Inference must be drawn that they believe the 3 on 2 Program 
is worktng. 

Other Items on the questionnaire asked respondents to compare the 
progress of children In self-contained and 3 on 2 classes. The reactions 
provided by 111 eVementary school principal s, knowledgeable regarding 
both 3 on 2 and self-contained classes because of their day-to-day contacts 
with both, kinds of classes, yields a startling vote of approval for the , 
Hawaii 3 on 2 Program. These Hawaii elementary school principals think 
that 3 on 2 classes are decisively more effective, on all counts, than 
self-contained cTasses. Principals think the children in 3 on 2 classes 
are making greater progress than children in self-contained clssses in 
basic skill areas such as reading and math and in areas consistent with 
the announced purposes of the Hawaii 3 on 2 Program, for example, encour- 
aging children to become more Independent learners. 

Test Results 

In this evaluation, as in many of the previous evaluations of the 
Hawaii 3 on 2 Program, standardized achievement tests have been used as 
an index of the program' s effectiveness. This time, as in the past, there, 
seems to be little evidence favoring 3 on 2 youngsters. As is almost 
always the case, results on standardized achievement tests turn out to^^^^ 
reveal "no statistically significant differences" between an innovative 
program (in this case, 3 on 2) and the more traditional instructional 
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program. But do these results r^lect shortcomings in the new programs, 
or do they reflect shortcomings in th$ kinds of testing devices used? In 
the opini(^n of the Advocate Team, and a growing number of educational 
measuremeilt specialists, standardized achievement tests such, as those used 
1n the current evaluation are inappropriate/ for assessing the Effects o1^ 
instructional interventions such as the Hawaii 3 on 2 Program. Such 
tests were devised for purposes other than evaluating educational programs 
and should not be considered indicators of a program's success. The 
complete report of the Advocate Team describes their deficiencies in 
greater detail. Problems with other assessment ^devices used in the 
examination are also discussed in that report. 

Members of the Advocate Team believe, however, that with the use of 
more appropriate assessment devices and a results-oriented monitoring 
system, the Hawaii 3 on 2 Program can be substantially improved. Specifics 
of such an improvement scheme are provided in the complete report. 



* 

Unique Instructional Advantages 
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What is it that leads so niapy ^ople to assert-that this program is 
worth maintaining or even expanding? In the view of the Advocate Team, 
that's a fairly simple question to answer.' The fact is that the Hawaii 
3 on 2 Program incorporates some instructional advantages that clearly ^ 
cannot exist in a conventional self-contained class. A number of these 
have been alluded to earlier. Let's spell them out more formally, so 
they don't go unnoticed. 

1. Teaohevs oan move flexibly organize students so that' they can 
he taught, as individuals and as groups, aaoovding tb the 
ahildren's needs. 
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2. Tha t^am oan oapitalint on ita mmbsi^t' partioular inttruotional 
8kill$, 80 that t^aohsrs oan in9trnot in th^ir ar^as of $tt^0ngth; 
for 0xarr^t0j mueia, 6ai0no0, ffr art. 

3. Thm o^ll^gial interaction among Z on 2 teacherB elsvatss their 
professional standards and strengthens their inetruotional 
skills. 

4. Children have a better chance of finding an adutt to whom they 

" ~" ■ ■ " ""■ ^"^^ 

oan relate^ both personally and instruotionally . ^ 

5. ^If a , teacher is absent, the tecsn^s instructional program oan go 
on largely undisturbed because, two team members are present. 

6. Younger children can learn from the older children in their 
two-grade classes. 

While there are other advantages associated with the team-teaching 
organizational structure of the Hawaii 3 ort 2 Program, these six Instruc- 
tional dividends ar'e peculiar to a 3 on 2 setup. They cannot be present 
In a single-grade self-contained classroom. Three teachers and 60 or so 
chllcjren simply have It better than one teacher and 25 children. The 
flexibility potentials of a 3 on 2 class dramatically outdistance- those 
available to even the most energetic and devoted teacher In a self- 
contained class. . . 

Uniformity or Options ? 

There are differences among children. There are differences among 
teachers. The numerous' parents, teachers, and principals who supplied 
questionnaire data recognized both of these points when they offered 
solid support for thecontention'that the Hawaii 3 on 2 Program should be 
•preserved as a choice for those who want it. When responses are presented 
to the question "How important do you feel it is to keep 3 on 2 as an 
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option for tho$t school s, students* and ttachtrs who want .1t?JV, no mattar 
what group responded, substantial numbers of the respondents indicated 
that they wanted t6 retain 3 on 2 as an option for those who wished it. 
Similarly, self-contained classes should be maintained as an option for 
Hawaii's teache^^hd pupils, c'^ 

An Investment with Dividends 

— The Hawaii 3 on- 2-Program has been- In- existence for a~number of years- 
now. It has attracted widespread attention, not only because of its 
substantial magnitude but also because of the forward-looking Instructional 
features it Incorporates. Whether the people of Hawaii capitalize on this 
situation to strengthen an already effective instructional scheme or waste 

- their eight-year, multi-million do.Uar investment in educational reform 
remains to be seen. 

We r*eoonnendj thevefor^y that the Haxxiii Z on ^ Program he mdintained 
at ite pveeent level as an instruotional option for Ha^ii primary edu- 
cation. We reaommend, further^ that creative efforts to improve the 
quality of the Hawaii 2 on 2 Program be instantly initiated. To eliminate 
or seriously reduce the magnitude of the Hawaii 3 on 2 Program would 
create serious negative consequences— negative consequences that would be 
experienced by the children of Hawaii during their crucial, formative 
years. While the resources devoted to the Hawaii 3 on 2 Program are sub- 
stantial, the adverse effects of abandoning this effective instructional 
program are too severe. The Hawaii 3 on 2 Program must be maintained. 
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PREFACE 



Tht design of this tvaluatlon study require^ that ont ttam of 
evaluators identify strengths and another team Identify deficiencies of 
the program. Thus, this Summary of The Report of The Adversary Team 
Is only one part of the full evaluation report. Taken by Itself, this 
Summary does not represent an overall perspective of strengths and 
weaknesses^ The poi nts- advanced by the Adversary -Team*- however> are 
supported by data and by logic. 
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This Is a lunwary of tht Rtport of tht Advtrsary ftam,/ • rtport 
of dtf1c1tnc1w In th§ Hawaii 3 on 2 Classroom Organization Program. ' 
" T he <A 11, Report summarized .here Includes documentation In support of the pro- 
gr«i#H deficiencies which were Identified; further details of the study c(es1gn, 
data antiyneV, and the evaluation findings are contained In the Technical 
Report^ of evaluation team.^ 

clencies of 3 on 2 In Producing Greater Student 
evement Galns'-Cogqitlve ana Affective 



One part of this J/aluation compared a random sample of 3 on 2 classrooms 
with a random sample of se^f-ccy|rtained classrooms at the thdrd grade level ,on 
measures of student achievement--cognitive and affective. Further comparisons • 

were made of students who had advanced to the fourth grade, and to the sixth 

4 - / 

grade. Tests of achievement included two norm referenced tests (with two sub- 

. scales each on reading and mathematics achievemerjj:) , tWo forms of criterion 

referenced tests (with six subscales each on "reading and mathematics achievement), 

and a student attitude inventory (with seven subscales on student affective 

achievement).^ 

It has been the assumption that students in 3 on 2 would exhibit greater 
gain on learning outcomes, stipulated by DOE as important for all children, 
than students in self-contained classrooms.^ Thus, this evaluation of 3 on 2 
was a search for evidence of greater gains on the following goals: (1) to 
acquire basic academic learnings, (2) to develop autonomy in learning (self- 
direction), (3) to develop a more realistic and positive self-concqpt, and (4) to 
establ ish satisfying interpersonal relationships. 

Overall, the 3 on 2 Program has failed to produce any greater gains on the 
cognitive and affective program objectives than outcomes produced in self- 
contained classrooms. Student achievement in the basic skills of reading and 
mathematics was no greater. for students who had spent at least three of their 
school years kindergarten through grade three in 3 on 2 classrpofris -^han for 

RJC 



) 



students who had sptnt at least three of those years In self-contained classroomsr 



were the same, regardless of the point In time when the students were tested/- 
third grade, fourth grade, or sixth grade. . * 

The seven affective subscales In the Student Attitude Inventory were: 
(1) general self-appraisal, (2) self-appraisal In relations with peers,, (3) self- 



appraisal In school situations, (4) general attitudes about school, (5) attitudes 

In relation to schobr social structure and" cl Imate, (6) aTOtude^^^ 

school authority and control, and (7) Instructional self-dlrectedness' of students. 



The Inventory was administered to the two groups of students In the third grade 
described above who took the cognitive tests and to two groups of sixth graders, 
one group of whom had studied at least three years in 3 on 2 classrooms and the 
other In self-contained classrooms during the primary grades. 



The results for the affective areas were consistently the same--no signifi- 
cant differences. (There was a contradictory result In the third grade testing 
on only one subscale, "attitudes about school In general," w^^lch favored 3 on 2 
students. This f'inding did not hold, however. In the sixth grade testing where 
there were no significant differences.) > ' 

Views of Teachers, Parents and Principals 

Questions were asked of teachers regarding their views of student performance 
on the following objectives: (1) reading and mathematics, (2) becoming indepen- 
dent learners, (3) exercising self-control, (4) wise use of time, (5) developing 
a positive self-concept, and (6) getting along with other children. 

Although these objectives have been described as important ones for 3 on 2 
classrooms, there were no'differences reporte<t by teachers in progress which 
favored the 3 on 2 classrooms. Most of the fourth grade teachers who could 
•identify which of their students had be6n in 3 Qn 2 and which had been in self- 
contained classrooms reported th{|,t the statements "are well prepared in reading" 
and "are well prepared in arithmetic" were more true for self-contained than for 



The results were the same regardless of the test form. 
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3 on 2 studtnts. Thest data rtlnforct tht ttudtnt tttt data rtporttd tarlltr 
which falltd, imphatlcally, to makt a cast for 3 on 2. * 

At givtn points In tima sinct tht Inctptlon of 3 on 2, particular objectives 
have been enunciated which are not related directly to student educational out- 
comes. However, some of the objectives, If achieved, would be supportive of 

* • ' 

cognitive and affective outcomes. Where data are available, the views of teachers, 

parents and principals on the relative Importance of the following objectives for 



3 on 2 and self -contained classes are reported: (1) to Increase counseling 
services for pupils and parents, (2) to assess each pupil's educational progress, 
(3) to accommodate students with special needs, (4) to provide for variable 
grouping, (5) to provide for flexible scheduling, and (6) to provide for flexible 
use of classroom space. 

Teachers and^Wc*"ts who expressed an opinion on the relative importance of 
these objectives for 3 on 2 and self-contained classrooms saw po discernible 
differences in the importance to either form of classroom organization for 
achieving objective numbers 1, 2 and 5. In the opinion of " teachers and parents, 
3 on 2 classrooms have limitations in accommodating "studerits with special needs" 
(objective number 3). Self-contained classrooms were viewed by teachers as more 
appropriate for children who lack self-direction. Most parents believe that chil- 
dren with the following characteristics should not be placed in 3 on 2 classes: 
"children with learning problems," and "children who lack -self-direction;" and a 
third or more questioned , the advisability of 3 on 2 for "children with short 
"attention spans," "children who learn slowly," and ".children who don't behave 
well in school." On objective number 4, there was no discernible difference 
between the way in which teachers of 3 on 2 and teachers of self-contained 
classes viewed the importance of individual diagnosis of student learning. There 
was, however, a small difference favoring 3 on 2 in thepmportance of the goals 
related to the formation of groups: flexibility in grouping students', use of 
small group instruction, and one-to-one pupil-teacher interactions. As expected, 
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3 on 2 ttach«rsi in comparison to stif-contalntd ttachtrs* rattd objtctlvt ^ 
numbtr 6. "fltxlblt ust of clatiroow $pac«," slightly mort posltlvtly. Princi- 
pals, who exprtsstd support for ont classroom organization ovtr tht othtr, 
tended to favor 3 on 2. 

Basic Deflcltncles In Design and Op»rat1on of 3 on 2 

Listed below are some problems associated with 3 on 2 which date back to 

the conceptualization and- design of the. organizational mode; and-others-that-Hive 

plagued its operations over the years: 

1. The 3 on 2 program was not Inaugurated as an experimental program; 
rather, it began with the expressed objective "to eliminate the self -contained class- 
room in kindergarten through grade three and eventually grades four through six."^ 

2. Objectives of 3 on 2 have been ambiguous since its inception in 1968. 
Overall, the objectives which have been enumerated for 3 on 2 are not different 
from objectives of all primary education in Hawaii, except for expected level of 
student performance, 

3. Contrary to the well-established principle of program planning and 
development that "form follows function," 3 on 2 was designed as an organizational 
form without a clear understanding of educational outcomes or functions which were 
to be served by the new classroom organization. 

4. Contrary to another well-established principle of program planning and 
development that "those who are €?xpected to implement a^ program are involved in 
its design,^' 3 on 2 was conceptualized and designed with no appreciable partici- 
pation or input from teachers and principals. 

5. By definition and in practice, the 3 on 2 teams are without effective 
leadership for planning. Team members are. defined as "coequals" without a 
designated team leader. 
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6. Thf coinpotltlon of 3 on 2 tomt Is without a ditctrnlbit ratlonalt which 
It appiltd uniformly. Possibly, tht most ptrvaslvi complaint of ttachtrt and ' 
principals about 3 on 2 was "Incompatibility of ttam mtmbtrs." 

7. Thf substantial costs of 3 on 2 education btyond tht costs of s^lf- 
contained Classroom education cannot bt Justified to Hawaii taxpaytrs on tht 
basis of educational merits of the program. It is worth pointing out that close 

-to $9 minion 'In additional personnel cost was expended on the 3 on 2 program 
fo7"th« p«t Tchool" year 

coming school year (1976-77). Since the extra costs *re not accompanied by 
Increases In student educational outcomes or other evidences of educatlortal 
merit, the Inescapable conclusion Is that the 3 on 2 Program represents a long- 
term Investment of fiscal and human resources without visible promise of payoff. 

# 

Classroom Descriptions 

During the Spring data gathering site visit, members of both teams visited 
schools in all of the state's school districts. Observations were carried out 
In 25 classrooms, both 3 on 2 and self-contained; and principals, teachers, 
parents, and students were interviewed. As a consequence of this experience, 
the Adversary Team carried out more controlled observations in the Fall. The 
team drew a random sample of schools, and randomly selected 3 on 2 clisirooms 
(grades two and three) and self-contained third grade classrooms to observe. 
Dr. Michael Patton, a consultant on Open Education who was secured to assist 
in this aspect of the evaluation, visited 14 classrooms; and members of the 
team col lectlvely'Vlsi ted 29 additional, classrooms--21 3 on 2 and eight self- 
contained. A wide range of individualized teaching was observed in both forms 
of classroom organization. , In jc^pe . school , for example, three self-contained 
th+fd grade teachers were teaming to teach specialized subjects in keeping with 
the special expertise of each teacher. In two other self-contained classrooms, 
individualization exceeded that of any of the 3 on 2 classrooms observed. 
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Concluding Qbstrvations 

Yht tvaluatlon ttams wtrt chargtd to tvaluatt tht tfftctlvtnttt of 3 on 2. 

As tht evaluation was being carried out» many questions were raised about the 
political and economic considerations of expanding, retaining at the current 
ltvel« reducing the scope, or terminating the program. These questions are 
interesting to the teams and are of enormous importance to tht educational 
policy and decision-makers in the state. However, these matters go btyond the 



charge of the evaluation team, which was obligated to study the program thor- 
oughly and carefully, and to "tell* it like it Is." The Adversary Team has 
carried out its charge faithfully. The weaknesses have been identified 
and reported; and all are supported by the data. 

The team concludes that the 3 on 2 classroom organizational structure has 
failed to provide educational outcomes beyond those of self-contained classrooms, 
that there are serious imperfections in its conceptualization, design and opera- 
tions, and that, indeed, it is not a program but a structure, a classroom con- 
figuration. The team has found little to recogjmend it for the future. 
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Laboratory, January 1 977 . 
land. OR: Northwttt;Rt9lona1 Educational Laboratory, January 1977. 



ptitBi which wtrt gathtrtd A^ludtd test Information (cognltlvt and 
af ^'tct 1 vt) f rofli ttudth'ti f roin cl a ssrooin obitrvati onai informa- 
t1on gathtrtd by Inttrvltwf with officials of tht txtcutlv* and 
ItglsTatlvt branchts of Statt aovtrnmtnt. Board of Education iwmbtrt, 
Otpartm«nt of Education (DOE) Itadtrt, ttachtrt, parlntf, pr1nc1i>als, 
district school Itedtrs, studtnts and othtr Inttrtsttd citlztns; and 
qutstionnairt data colltcttd from tltmtntary ttachtrt, principals, 
and a random sampla of partnis. In addition, numtrout documtnts 
desGrlptivi of 3 on 2 objAilflvts wtrt rtvltwtd; a cost study and 
t«achtr->abstntet studlfr^rwAre dont; and six open hearings wtrt htld 
to which all Interested citizens wert Invited. 

Socio-economic status of the students, measures of their abllltyi and 
enrollment 1n classrooms using Hawaii- Engl 1sh Program (HEP) materials, 
are Independent variables In this evaluation study. Other controls 
were exercised through randomization.. HEP was not an Independent 
variable for sixth grade testing, but was controlled through random- 
ization. ^ 

Norm referenced test used In third grade sample was the Comprehensive 
Tests of Basic Skills (CTBS), Level 1, Form S. The Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test (SAT), Intermediate Level II, Form A, was used for sixth 
grade testing (as part of the statewide testing program). The 
criterion referenced tests were two forms of the Instructional % 
Objectives Exchange (lOX) tests which included objectives In Reading 
VocabularY . Reading Comprehension , Sets and Numbers , and Mathematical 
Operations and Properties . The affective test admlp 1 stered at the 
tn1rd graae and sixth grade levels was the Student Attitude Inventory, 
a compilation of several attitude scales published by lOX. As a 
covarlate, aptitude scores from the Coloured Progressive Matrices 
developed by J. C. Raven were used. 

3 on 2 Lgnq-Ranqe Program Improvement Plans. 1974-1977 . Hawaii Depart 
ment of Education, July 1974. 

The 3 on 2 Program . Hawaii Department of Education, July 25, 1968. 
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